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Allen's,  Mr.,  ‘Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,*  173. 

Anglo-Saxons,  rights  and  duties  of  the,  162,  et  seq.  See  Kemble. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  review  of  his  ‘  Presbytery  Examined :  an  Essay, 

‘  Critical  and  Historical,  on  the  Eicclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
‘  since  the  Reformation,’  462 — English  misconception  of  Scotland, 
463 — the  reason,  464- — presbyterianism  unpopular  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  465-6 — real  history  of  Gotland  begins  with  the  Reformation, 

467 —  its  deep  religious  spirit,  and  its  attachment  to  Calvinism, 

468- 70 — its  inclination  to  popular  governments,  471-2 — the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  473 — Church  patronage,  475 — civil  and  spiritual 
courts,  475-6— the  Free  Church  secession,  477 — the  Duke  of  Ar¬ 
gyll’s  descriptive  and  narrative  jwwers,  478 — John  Knox  and  the 
first  reformers,  479 — his  view  of  the  duty  of  the  civil  power,  481-2 
— slow  growth  of  toleration,  483 — James  VI.,  484 — Andrew  Mel¬ 
ville,  484-6 — the  statute  of  1592,  487 — Alexander  Henderson, 
489-90 — the  Covenanters,  491 — relation  of  Church  and  State, 
493-96 — the  Confession  of  Faith,  497 — remarks  on  his  Grace’s 
arguments  and  views,  497-8. 

‘  Atlas,  The  Physical ;  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Notes  illustrative  of  the 
‘  Geographical  Di.stribution  of  Natural  Phenomena,’  by  Alex. 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  notice  of,  327,  et  seq.  See 
Johnston. 

Austria,  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of,  543-53.  See 
Germany. 
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Benedict,  St,  Mabillon’s  account  of  his  miracles,  3 — sketch  of  his 
life,  4. 

Benedictines,  the  French,  Mabillon  and  Montfaucon,  correspondence 
of,  1 — the  progress  of  the  Gospel  not  opposed  to  ordinary  expe¬ 
rience  or  extraordinary  agency,  ib. — the  early  Church,  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  adaptations  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  2 — three  remark¬ 
able  epochs  of  Benedictine  intellectuality,  2-3 — value  of  the 
monastery  to  subsequent  ages,  3 — Mabillon’s  account  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  miracles,  ib. — sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  4 — Industry, 
Obedience,  and  Community  of  goods  the  bases  of  his  system,  ib. — 
reasons  assigned  for  the  existence,  to  the  present  day,  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  statutes,  5 — the  Benedictine  monks,  and  their  classifica¬ 
tions,  ib. — picture  of  their  dress  and  employments,  ib. — modern 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music  to  be  assigned  to  their 
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labour  and  taste,  6-7 — their  duties  in  the  ‘Scriptorium,*  8 — their 
valuable  and  extensive  libraries,  ib. — all  the  eminent  schools  of 
modern  Europe  laid  or  preserved  by  them,  ib. — immense  number 
of  them  celebrated  for  piety  and  learning,  8-9 — notices  of  some  of 
these,  9-15 — usurpation  of  Church  patronage,  16 — decline  of  the 
Benedictine  fraternity,  17 — infusion  of  fresh  vigour  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Nicholas  Benard,  ib. — literary  success  of  his  followers, 
18 — Mabillon,  ib. — his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  19 — his 
meek  and  quiet  nature,  ib. — his  reception  as  a  ‘postulant’  at 
St.  Kemy,  ib. — his  removal  to  St.  Germain’s,  and  his  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  the  ‘  Spicilegium,’  21 — review  of  his  works 
and  his  subsequent  literary  celebrity,  21-33 — production  of  five 
volumes  of  his  history  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  34 — his  death, 
before  the  completion  of  the  sixtli  and  last  volume,  35 — view  of 
his  learning,  humility,  and  self-discipline,  35-8— notice  of  and 
extracts  from  M.  Valery’s  ‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Mabillon 
et  de  Montfaucon,  avec  L’ltalie,’  28-45 — doubts  and  subsequent 
contempt  of  the  learned  Benedictines  for  the  follies  and  worldly 
pretensions  of  Rome,  46 — their  subversion,  47. 

Bennett's,  Rev.  J.  E.,  ‘  Sermon  in  reference  to  a  late  Event  at 
‘  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge,’  148 — ‘  A  Reply  to  a  “  Statement  of 
‘  “  Facts”  made  by  Sir.  Alexander  Cliirol,  B.A.,  in  reference  to  a 
‘  late  Event,’  ib. 


C 

‘  Charles  Vernon :  a  Transatlantic  Tale,’  by  Lieut.-Col.  Senior,  83. 
See  Senior. 

Cobdens,  Mr.,  ‘  National  Budget  for  1849,’  518 — his  indiscreet  re¬ 
commendation  of  financial  retrenchment,  531. 

‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Slabillon  et  de  Slontfaucon,  avec  L’ltalie,’ 
par  M.  Valery,  1 — review  of  and  extracts  from,  28-45. 

D 

Didron's,  M.,  ‘  Iconographie  Chretienne :  Histoire  de  Dieu,’  and 
‘  Manuel  d’Iconographie  Chretienne,  Grecque  et  Latin,  avec  une 
‘  Introduction  et  Notes,’  381.  See  Jameson. 

E 

Ecclesiastical  Law,  necessity  for  occasionally  adapting  it  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  spirit  of  the  times,  148— the  recent  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Shore,  ib. — opinion  of  the  advocate-general.  Sir 
John  Dodson,  on  the  indelibility  of  holy  orders,  148-9 — Lord 
Thurlow’s  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine,  149 — substance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject,  151 — necessity  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  ib. . 

F 

Fictions,  modern,  classification  of,  83 — compared  with  the  ‘  Iliad  and 
‘  Odyssey,’  83-92. 

Financial  Reform,  tracts  relating  to,  518 — political  valetudinarianism. 
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ib. — comparison  of  English  with  foreign  taxation,  519 — causes  of 
the  difl'erence  between  our  expenditure  of  1835  and  tliat  of  1848, 
,521*2 — reasons  for  the  increase  in  some  portions  of  the  estimates, 
523-5 — erroneous  notions  of  financial  reformers  of  the  revenue 
expenses,  526-7 — investigation  of  the  charge  of  colonial  extrava¬ 
gance,  528 — advantages  of  colonisation,  529-30 — amateur  Chancel¬ 
lors  of  the  Excliequer,  532 — ignorance  of  the  principles  of  taxation 
evinced  by  the  ‘  Financial  Reform  Association,’  532— equalisation 
of  taxes,  534 — French  political  economy,  535 — evils  of  unwise 
retrenchment,  536-7. 

G 

Go,  account  of  the,  168,  et  seq.  See  Kemble. 

Germains,  l>om  Michel,  his  travels  in  Italy  in  company  with  Ma- 
billon,  38-44.  See  Benedictines. 

Germany,  M.  von  Usedoin’s  ‘  Correspondence’  regarding,  539 — his 
character  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  540-1 — our  foreign 
policy,  541-3 — Germanic  thirst  for  a  federal  constitution,  543 — 
repressive  policy  of  Austria,  545 — M.  von  Usedom’s  estimate  of 
Metternich,  546-8 — the  Vor-parlament,  550 — Baron  Gagern’s  pro¬ 
position  for  two  distinct  empires,  551 — probable  effects  of  the  plan 
on  Austria  and  Germany,  552 — hope  for  a  useful  future,  553 — 
selection  of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the  head  of  the  new  empire,  ib. 

Grimblot's,  P.,  ‘  Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
‘  their  Ministers,’  115 — literary  value  of  the  work,  ib. — the  author’s 
Pmglish  style,  116 — the  sources  of  his  information,  ib. — contents  of 
the  work,  ib. — his  admirable  estimate  of  the  diplomatic  composi¬ 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III.,  116-17 — statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  118-24 
—opening  chapter  of  M.  Grimblot’s  book,  125 — the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  ib. — reductions  in  the  Pmglish  army,  and  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  Guards,  126 — conclusion  of  terms  with  France,  ib. — notice 
of  Marshal  Villars,  126-7 — protest  of  the  Imperial  ministers  against 
the  Partition  Treaty,  127 — review  of  English  domestic  politics, 
127-9 — declaration  of  war,  129 — battle  of  Ramilies,  130— nego¬ 
tiations  which  followed,  ib. — the  encroaching  and  ambitious  policy 
of  France  arreste<l,  131 — severity  of  the  winter  of  1708-9  in 
France,  and  the  famine  and  pestilence  which  followed,  131 — 
example  of  economy  of  the  court  in  this  crisis,  132 — pro|)osals  from 
Ix>uis  to  the  Allies,  i5.— chief  points  of  ‘  The  Preliminaries  of  the 
‘  Hague,’  133 — causes  of  the  war,  134 — the  campaign  of  1710, 
135— change  of  ministry  in  England,  136 — Sacheverel’s  sermon, 

137 —  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  138 — his  jmlicy, 

138- 9 — the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  140-1 — the  Duke  of  Savoy,  141 — 
the  'I'reaties  of  Barcelona  and  the  Barrier,  142 — extract  from 
Defoe’s  ‘Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,’  on  the  subject  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  1 43,  note — subsequent  connexion  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  their  alliances  against  England,  144 — general  mis- 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  146-7 — their  remorseless  policy,  147 
—the  able  rule  and  brilliant  epoch  of  Dmis  XIV\,  ib. 
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Guizot's,  M.,  *  Democracy  in  France,’  review  of,  554 — nonentity  of 
the  expression,  555 — French  Republicanism  and  Conservatism 
contrasted,  556- — M.  Guizot’s  definition  of  ‘  democracy,’  557 — the 
essential  elements  of  French  society,  558— non-democratic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  last  revolution  and  of  present  political  feeling,  560-1 — 
M.  Guizot’s  examination  of  the  principles  of  ‘democratic’  and 
‘social’  republics,  562 — destructibility  of  the  constitution  of  1830, 
and  why,  564-5 — M.  Guizot’s  analysis  of  ‘  Socialism,’  567-9 — his 
acknowledgment  of  the  democratic  clement  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
state,  570— difficulties  of  the  co-operation  of  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  classes,  572 — comparison  between  English  and  French 
political  life,  573 — soundness  of  M.  Guizot’s  views,  576 — prospects 
of  France,  ib. 


II 

Holy  Orders,  indelibility  of,  148-51.  See  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

I 

InvetUion,  the  Progress  of  Mechanical,  47 — profitless  labours  and 
disappointed  hopes  of  most  inventors,  ib. — their  arguments,  48 — 
price  of  a  patent,  ib.,  note — Bentham’s  defence  of  inventors  against 
the  ridicule  of  wits,  48-50 — abstract  science,  until  recently,  the 
almost  exclusive  occupation  of  philosophers,  50-1 — the  tendencies 
of  the  present  age  the  reverse  of  this,  51 — instances  of  eccentric 
and  useless  invention,  51-3 — incessant  trials  and  improvements, 
rather  than  accident,  the  origin  of  inventions,  ib — mathematical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  simplest  contrivance, 
54 — abundance  of  the  inventive  faculty,  ib. — susceptibility  of  natural 
bodies,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  affecting  them,  57-9 — pon¬ 
derous  bodies,  59-60 — condensation  of  wood  when  submerged  in 
the  sea  to  a  considerable  depth,  60 — description  of  the  sounding 
machine,  ib. — strength  of  materials  considered,  60-1 — the  bridges  of 
Sonderbund  and  Fribourg,  61-2 — the  cohesive  force  of  suspension 
bridges  and  the  pressure  of  ordinary  bridges,  ib. — resistance  of 
bodies,  63 — description  of  the  tubular  bridges  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of  railway,  63-4 — examples  of  the 
neutralisation  of  the  strain  and  shocks  of  machinery,  65  6— the  old 
metliod  of  ship-building  faulty  in  its  detail,  66-7 — Sir  R.  Seppings’ 
improvements,  67 — subsidiary  or  incidental  properties  of  matter, 
ib. — Paley’s  erroneous  assumption  regarding  the  composition  of 
water,  68 — hypothetical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  condition  of  a 
constituent  atom,  69 — the  strata  of  antagonistic  forces  by  which 
an  atom  is  surrounded,  and  their  operations,  69-70 — the  difficulties 
of  construction,  70 — Hadley’s  quadrant,  Ramsden’s  ‘  dividing  en- 
‘  gine,’  Wollaston’s  micrometer,  and  Watt’s  piston,  adduced  as 
examples,  70-1 — steam  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  age,  ib. — 
atmospheric  railway  traction  considered,  72 — Papin’s  machine  for 
pumping  water  out  of  mines  described,  73 — atmospheric  and  loco¬ 
motive  railways,  73-5 — extract  from  M.  de  Boureuille,  on  the 
ordinary  sources  of  danger  by  railway  transit,  76 — difficulty  of  dis- 
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covering  any  new  mechanical  principle  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  power  loom,  78 — disadvantages  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  the  duties  of  a  workman  from  an  old  to  a  new  machine,  78>80 — 
instances  of  the  value  and  effects  of  man’s  dexterity  and  acuteness 
assisted  by  machinery,  81 — want  of  educational  training  establish¬ 
ments,  ib. — museum,  for  the  deposit  of  models,  proposed  as  an  aid 
towards  the  knowledge  of  science,  82-3. 

Ireland,  review  of  works  relating  to  the  distress  there,  221 — extract 
from  Sir  R.  Peel’s  speech  in  favour  of  equal  civil,  municipal,  and 
political  rights  for  England  and  Ireland,  221-2 — ^influence  of  the 
institutions  and  habits  of  every  separate  country  upon  those  of  every 
other  country,  223 — remarkable  dissimilarity  of  opinions  and  habits 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Ireland,  224— our  injudicious  Irish  policy,  and 
treatment  of  Scotland,  22o— examination  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  doctrine 
of  equality,  225-6 — rights  of  agriculturists,  landowners,  farmers, 
and  labourers  discussed,  226-7 — erroneous  transfer  of  English 
notions  into  Ireland,  227 — comparison  between  English  and  Irish 
farmers,  228 — relation  between  the  English  labourer  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  229— effects  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  upon  England, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Ireland,  230 — Irish  relief  in  1847,  ib. — 
the  anticipated  distress  of  1848,  and  the  proposition  of  a  poor  law, 
ib. —  arguments  of  the  Irish  landlords  against  the  burden  of  a  poor 
law,  t5. — division  of  Ireland  into  legal  charitable  districts,  and  its 
effect,  231-2 — controversy  in  1846-7  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
Irish  poor  law,  232 — ^part  taken  by  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  on 
that  occasion,  233 — report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject,  and  its  opinion  on  out-door  relief,  ib. — passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  ib. — extract  from  the  first  annual 
re|>ort  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  234 — extracts  from  the 
Lords’  reports,  and  other  sources,  illustrative  of  Irish  inactivity 
and  improvidence,  235-37 — comparison  between  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Irish  poor-rate,  237-8 — return  of  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  out-door  relief  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1847,  ib. — moral  effects  of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  239 — 
extracts  from  parliamentary  papers  in  illustration,  240-8 — in¬ 
security  the  moral  disease  of  Ireland,  248-9 — various  propositions 
for  remedying  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  249-67 — practical  conclu¬ 
sions,  267-8. 


J 

Jamaica,  sketches  of  life  and  scenery  in,  93,  et  seq.  See  Senior. 

Jameson's,  Mrs.,  ‘Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,’  review  of,  381 — con¬ 
nexion  between  art  and  religion  before 'the  Reformation,  ib. — art 
the  worst  expositor,  in  many  respects,  of  religious  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines,  ib. — original  delineations  of  the  form  of  the  Eternal  Father, 
381-2 — of  the  Divine  Son,  382 — the  early  portraits  of  the  Saviour, 
383— contention  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  veree  icones,  ib. — plurality 
of  the  sacred  handkerchiefs,  384 — the  lineaments  of  the  Redeemer 
according  to  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  ib. — representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  t6.— literal  and  spiritual  representation,  385— martyrdom 
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a  favourite  subject  with  painters,  386 — representation  of  the  spirit 
of  evil,  387 — legend  of  St.  Michael  and  the  scales  of  judgment, 
391-2 — St.  Catherine,  393-5 — St.  Christopher,  396-7 — St.  Filo- 
mena,  398-9 — eulogy  on  the  work,  399-400 — legend  of  St.  Nicholas, 
400-1 — suggestions  for  improvement  in  a  new  edition,  401. 

Johnston's,  Alexander  Keith,  ‘  Physical  Atlas,’  notice  of,  327 — the 
progress  of  a  people  indicated  by  their  periodical  literature,  ib. —  ' 
importance  of  the  ‘  Physical  Atlas '  to  British  science,  328— sum¬ 
mary  of  its  contents,  ib. — Humboldt  the  originator  of  the  idea,  ib. 
—prospectus  of  the  ‘  Atlas  of  Belgium,’  a  similar  work  on  a  larger 
scale,  329,  note — notice  of  the  first  or  geological  series  of  the 
‘Physical  Atlas,’  and  the  facts  it  illustrates,  331-4 — its  importance, 
334 — the  map  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  entire  globe,  334-5 
— the  two  rain  maps,  335 — that  of  Europe,  and  its  importance  to 
European  agriculturists,  336 — interesting  information  afforded  by 
the  maps  of  the  distribution  of  plants,  337— the  mean  temperature 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants,  338 — fiscal  regulations 
of  governments  often  opposed  to  natural  laws,  338-9 — extract  from 
the  ‘  Physical  Atlas  ’  in  illustration  of  this,  339 — great  physical 
superiority  of  some  localities  for  certain  cultures  over  others,  340 
— the  effects  of  winds  and  currents  on  vegetation,  ib. — rise  and 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  341 — the  warmth  of  its  current  indis¬ 
pensable  to  existence  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  ib. — the 
sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo,  or  ‘  Sargasso  Sea,’  342 — the  cold 
current  of  Humboldt,  ib. — its  modifying  influence  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  Peru,  343 — the  ethnographic  maps  and  their  divisions, 
344— deficiency  of  agricultural  skill  in  those  countries  inhabited 
by  pure  Celtic  races,  and  superiority  in  those  having  an  infusion 
of  Teutonic  blood,  ib. — notice  of  the  ‘  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great 
‘  Britain  and  Ireland,’  345— sketch  of  the  agricultural  condition  of 
various  portions  of  Great  Britain,  345-50 — refreshment  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  such  works  as 
the  ‘Physical  Atlas,’  351 — the  want  of  such  knowledge  in  our 
schools,  ib. — importance  in  which  such  a  work  will  be  held  by 
future  generations,  351-2. 
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Kemble’s,  J.  M.,  ‘  Saxons  in  England  ;  a  History  of  the  English  Com- 
‘  monwealth  until  the  Norman  Conquest;’  and  the  ‘  Codex  Diplo- 
‘  maticus  JEvi  Saxonici,'  151 — the  English  historians  of  the  last 
century  compared  with  those  of  the  Continent,  152 — the  study  of 
early  English  history  neglected  since  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
ib. — establishment  of  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Cambridge 
University,  ib. — the  want  of  such  professorships  in  the  public 
schools,  153 — the  present  range  of  historical  inquiry,  ib. — Dr.  Lin- 
gard’s  ‘  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,’  ib. — Mr.Hallam’s 
‘  Supplementary  Notes,’  153-4 — suggestions  and  materials  for  an 
historical  school,  154 — the  ‘English  Historical’  and  ‘.^Elfric’ 
Societies,  ib. — the  strictures  of  Milton  on  the  old  English  chronicles, 
155 — the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  a  history  of  the  social  condition  of 
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the  nation,  ratlicr  than  of  kings  and  incidents,  lo6 — tlie  general 
character  of  the  Germanic  race  presented  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  effete  lloman,  ib. — difference  between  the  construction 
of  Palgrave’s  ‘  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  158 — synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the 
‘  Saxons  in  England,'  159 — its  plan  a  series  of  essays,  ib — Dr. 
Arnold's  remarks  on  such  a  plan,  ib. — scanty  records  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Britain  under  the  Roman  dominion,  160 — details  of  tlie 
struggle  between  the  Saxon  invaders  and  the  British,  unsupported 
by  credible  authority,  161 — reasons  for  discrediting  the  story  of 
llengist  and  llorsa,  161-2 — distinctions  between  the  formative 
principles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  163 — ac¬ 
count  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mark,  163-4 — fusion  of  several  marks 
into  a  whole  kingdom,  165 — the  various  meanings  of  the  term, 
165-6 — equalisation  of  rank  and  property  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenure  of  land,  167 — hints  to  county  historians  and  archa'o- 
logical  societies,  167-8 — the  name  ‘  Ga,’  or  federal  union  of  several 
marks,  superseded  by  that  of  ‘county,’  168 — the  judicial  powers  of 
the  Mark  and  the  Ga,  169 — the  functions  of  the  Ding,  ib. — re¬ 
markable  similarity  between  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  those  of  the  ancient  Latin  confederation,  169-70 — dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  170-1 — rights  and  duties 
of  their  freemen,  171-2 — derivation  of  the  power  of  their  kings 
and  nobles,  172 — the  Saxon  notion  of  the  kingly  power,  173 — 
notice  of  Mr.  Allen’s  ‘  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,’ 
ib. — rise  of  the  hereditary  and  elective  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  174 — not  kings  of  the  land,  but  of  the  people,  175 — 
their  rights,  and  duties,  175-8 — gradual  advancement  of  the  feudal 
system,  179 — Anglo-Saxon  heathendom,  179-80 — Mr.  Kemble’s 
account  of  its  tenets,  180-2— contents  of  the  second  volume,  182 
— suggestions  for  alteration  in  the  ‘  Saxons  in  England,’  183-4 — 
eulogy  on  the  latter  work,  184. 
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‘  Lahore,  Papers  relating  to  the  Treaties  of,’  184.  See  Punjab. 

Literature,  the  vanity  and  glory  of,  exhibited  in  the  ‘  London  Cata- 
‘  logue  of  Books,’  289-90 — the  superabundance  of  books  an  evil, 
29d^ — Gibbon’s  treatment  of  new  books,  292 — ‘  division  of  labour  ’ 
applicable  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  as  well  as  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  293 — the  ‘well  informetl  man  ’  and  the  ‘  minute  phi- 
‘  losopher  ’  contrasted,  293-5 — ‘  universal  scholars  ’  gradually  be¬ 
coming  extinct  as  the  creations  of  human  ingenuity  multiply,  and 
why,  295— Menzel’s  calculations  of  the  vast  number  of  German 
books  annually  printed,  ib.  note — mortality  of  the  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  296-7 — the  modern  scholar  not  less  advantageously 
situated  than  the  scholar  of  earlier  times,  298 — few  instances  of 
permanent  popularity  obtained  by  authorship,  300-1 — the  popu¬ 
larity,  even  of  some  of  the  best,  must  decrease  as  the  mass  of  lite¬ 
rature  accumulates,  302-3— the  lost  treasures  of  antiquity  not, 
perhaps,  so  estimable  as  has  been  conjectured,  305 — Mr.  D’Israeli’s 
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opinion  that  the  loss  of  a  poet  is  compensated  by  the  acquirement 
of  an  historian,  306-7,  fiote — prolific  biographical  literature,  307-6 
— Sir  Walter  Scott’s  facility  in  clothing  trifling  antiquarian  detail 
with  beauty,  309 — plagiarisms  and  coincidences  of  thought, 309- 10 
note — instances  of  permanent  popularity  obtained  by  genius,  even 
when  the  knowledge  they  impart  becomes  obsolete,  312— La- 
harpe’s  opinion  of  English  artistic  skill  in  literary  composition, 
ib. — Menzel’s  strictures  on  ‘books  made  out  of  books,' 313 — con¬ 
demnation  of  voluminous  references,  313-14 — the  importance  of 
good  indexes  pointed  out,  314 — literary  fashions,  315 — the  destiny 
of  the  classics,  316 — the  Bible  and  its  influences,  317 — anecdote  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  317-8 — something  valuable  in  all  books  not  positively 
immoral,  319— consolations  for  the  repining  author,  319-21 — the 
pleasure  of  composition  its  own  reward,  322 — anecdote  of  Musacus, 
323—  the  true  destiny  of  an  author,  323-5 — anecdote  quoted  from 
Addison  on  the  vanity  of  authors,  325 — responsibility  of  authors 
in  moulding  the  vices  or  virtues  of  future  ages,  ib. — the  per¬ 
petuating  influence  of  literature  its  chief  glory,  327. 

‘  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  the,  published  in  Great  Britain,  with 
‘  their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers’  Names,’  289.  See  Literature, 
the  Vanity  and  Glory  of. 

Loodianah,  establishment  of,  as  a  British  outpost,  208. 

M 

Mabillon,  Jean,  his  birth,  parentage,  and  subsequent  history,  19,  et 
seq. 

‘  Mary  Barton,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,’  review  of,  402 — outline 
of  the  story,  ib. — its  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  a  mere  novel, 
403-4 — the  patience  of  the  operatives,  404-5 — their  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  kindness,  406-7 — their  miseries,  408-9— reflections  on 
a  scene  of  distress,  409 — sympathy  between  the  rich  and  poor, 

410- 11  — the  animosity  of  workmen  towards  employers  exaggerated, 

411 —  character  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  412-13 — comparisons  of 
the  sufierings  of  the  masters  and  men  from  bad  seasons,  415 — the  ‘ 
wealth  of  the  masters  in  many  cases  the  result  of  patient  saving, 
416— operatives’  improvident  habits,  417 — instance  of  a  saving 
mechanic,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  418-19 — self-trust,  421 
— inability  of  workmen  generally  to  resist  evil  counsel,  422-3 — 
tlie  happiness  and  dignity  of  lalmur,  423-5 — misrepresentation  in 
‘  Mary  Barton  ’  of  master  manufacturers,  425 — the  old  dispute 
between  capital  and  labour,  426-28 — average  proflts  of  the  cotton 
trade,  429— the  co-operative  system,  and  objections  to  it,  430-33 — 
partnerships  en  commandite,  433 — literary  merit  of  ‘  Mary  Barton,’ 
434. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  biographical  notices  of,  268— introductory 
remarks  on  his  character,  269 — his  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
ib. — one  of  his  college  orations  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  270 — his  return  to  Parliament  and  selection  of  Whig 
principles,  ib. — his  motion  of  the  address  to  the  crown  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  of  1806,  ib. — the  impression  made  by  his  oratory. 
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ib. — his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  271  — 
effect  of  the  news  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  on  the  minds  ' 
of  Englishmen,  272 — the  reform  agitation,  ib. — Lord  Melbourne  as 
Home  Secretary,  273 — his  subsequent  political  conduct  and  pri¬ 
vate  character,  274-84. 

Mignefs,  M.,  ‘  Negociations  relatives  k  la  Succession  d’Espagne  sous 
‘  Louis  XIV.,’  &c.,  115.  See  Grimblot. 

MUne$,  R.  Monckton,  M. P.,  his  ‘Events  of  1848:  a  Letter  to  the 
‘  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,’  554 — eulogy  on  the  production,  573. 

Moolraj,  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  his  line  of  conduct,  217.  See  Punjab. 

Mooltan,  its  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  198. 

N 

Kote  to  Art.  III.  No.  clxxviii.,  on  the  extreme  means  of  enforcing 
the  obedience  of  representatives,  from  Francis  W.  Newman. 

P 

Papin's  machine  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines,  73. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  second,  provisions  of,  125. 

Poor  Law  Extension  (Ireland)  Act,  233.  See  Ireland. 

Punjab,  recent  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the,  185 — signification 
of  its  name,  ib. — its  few  characteristics  of  a  consolidated  or  durable 
state,  ib. — its  distinct  national  existence  not  recognised  in  history, 
ib. — establishment  of  the  sect  of  Sikhs,  or  ‘disciples,’  186 — their 
persecutions  by  their  Mahometan  governors,  187 — their  animosity 
to  other  forms  of  religion,  ib. — the  Gooroo  Govind,  ib. — his  prin¬ 
ciples,  ib. — his  adoption  of  the  title  of  ‘  Singh,’  188 — his  struggles 
with  the  powers  about  him,  ib. — his  assassination,  ib. — Bandu,  his 
successor,  ib. — his  defeat  of  the  Mogul  troops,  ib. — Sikh  conquest 
of  Sirhind,  and  perilous  position  of  the  w’hole  of  Hindostan,  189  — 
their  defeat  of  tlie  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  ib. — his  vengeance,  ib. 
— execution  of  Bandu,  and  proscription  of  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Sikhs,  ib. — their  temporary  disappearance  from  history,  ib. — the 
present  amount  of  Sikh  population,  ib. — Mogul  acquisition  of  the 
Punjab,  190 — growth  of  the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  191-3— their 
form  of  government,  193-4 — Runjeet  Singh,  194-5 — his  power  and 
policy,  195 — notice  of  the  Sikh  states  under  British  protection, 
195-6— the  Punjab  under  the  government  of  Runjeet,  196-200 — his 
death,  200 — the  claimants  to  his  throne,  ib. — the  present  Mahara¬ 
jah  and  the  ‘  Ranee,’  200-1 — genealogy  of  the  royal  family,  201 — 
the  principality  of  Jummoo,  Ml -2 — contests  between  the  ‘  Dogras’ 
and  the  Sikhs,  202-3 — Khurruk  Singh,  successor  of  Runjeet,  203 
— his  death,  ib. — Nonehal  Singh,  ib. — his  death,  ib. — Shere  Singh, 
ib. — his  drunkenness,  204 — anecdote  of  the  general  intemperance 
of  the  Sikhs,  ib.  note — assassination  of  Shere  Singh  and  of  his 
vizier,  Dhyan  Singh,  205 — accession  of  the  present  Maharajah,  ib. 
— feuds  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility,  206-7 — notice  of 
Gholab  Singh,  present  chief  of  Jummoo,  207-8 — British  defeat  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  temporary  occupation  of  their  capital,  212-14 — 
details  of  the  arrangement,  215 — sketch  of  subsequent  events. 
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215-16 — conquest  of  Mooltan  by  Runjeet,  217 — its  Dewan, 
Moolraj,  and  his  conduct,  ib. — present  relative  positions  of  the 
British  and  Sikhs,  217-18 — our  future  policy,  219-21. 

R 

Itailways,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  atmospheric  and 
locomotive,  73-5.  See  Inventions, 

Runjeet  Singh,  notice  of,  195-200.  See  Punjab. 

S 

Senior's,  Lieut.-Col.,  ‘  Charles  Vernon  ;  a  Transatlantic  Tale,’ review 
of,  83 — classification  of  fictions,  ib. — plot,  character,  and  scenery, 
considered,  ib. — the  ‘  Odyssey’  and  ‘Iliad’  compared  with  modern 
fiction,  84— the  individuals  of  the  Greek  poems,  84-8 — the  Greek 
plots,  88-9 — and  scenery,  90 — character,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  fiction,  ib. — the  characters  of  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  and 
other  works  adduced  as  examples,  ib. — scenery  of  the  Asiatic 
romances,  ib. — Cooper’s  novels,  91 — Balzac,  ib. — Hahn  Hahn,  ib.-- 
the  ‘Younger  Son,’  ib. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  ib. — the  characters, 
plot,  and  scenery  of  ‘  Charles  Vernon  ’  reviewed,  92 — its  scenery 
its  chief  attraction,  92-3 — the  Blue  Mountains,  93 — selection  of 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book,  93-114 — 
opinion  of  the  English  characters  of  the  tale,  ib, — Julia,  the  heroine, 
the  most  meritorious,  ib. 

Shore,  Mr.,  case  of,  148.  See  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Sikhs,  foundation  of  the  sect  of,  186 — meaning  of  the  word,  ib. — their 
gradual  rise  and  present  position,  ib.  et  seq.  See  Punjab. 

Stricklands,  Agnes,  ‘  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
‘  Norman  Conquest :  the  Series  of  the  Stuarts,’  review  of,  435 — 
the  most  illiberal  attacks  on  classes  or  individuals  of  late,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  female  writers,  ib. — reasons  for  this,  ib. — Miss  Strick¬ 
land’s  religious  and  political  views,  436 — her  life  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  437 — her  opinions  on  the  public  and  private  character  of 
James  II.,  440-6 — and  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.,  446-60 — ^her 
invidious  comments  on  the  conduct  of  William  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  consort,  461 — the  faults  of  the  work,  461-2. 

T 

Taylor's,  Henry,  ‘  Eve  of  the  Conquest  and  other  Poems,’  review  of, 
352 — the  affection  usually  evinced  for  the  minor  compositions  of  a 
great  poet,  ib. — the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  long  poems, 
ib. — general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry,  353-4--^xtract 
from  ‘  Lines  written  in  remembrance  of  the  Hon.  Ernest  Villiers,’ 
354-6 — outline  of  the  ‘  Eve  of  the  Conquest,’  with  extracts,  357-8 
—comparison  between  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetry  and  that  of  other  poets, 
358-9 — truth  of  character,  360 — extract  from  ‘  Ernesto,’  362-3 — 
poetic  reality,  363-4 — truth  in  sentiment  and  thought,  365-6 — 
extract  from  the  ‘  Lago  Lugano,’  366-7 — moral  truth,  367 — truth 
of  passion,  368 — truth  of  passion  exemplified  in  Landon’s  ‘  Count 
‘  Julian,’  369 — Shelley  and  Byron’s  erroneous  assumption  of  the 
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necessity  of  the  poet  himself  becoming  the  victim  of  *  suffering  ’ 
and  ‘  wrong,’  370 — egotism  frequently  mistaken  for  passion,  ib.  — 
importance  of  style,  Ut. — truth  of  style,  371 — necessity  of  truth  of 
diction,  372 — modem  disregard  for  truth  in  the  picturesque,  373 — 
generalisation,  375 — importance  of  truth  in  keeping,  376-8 — test 
of  truth  in  poetry,  379 — poetic  truth  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istic  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  poems,  380. 

U 

Universities,  the  English,  late  reforms  in  the  mode  of  education  in, 
499-500 — instances  of  the  errors  and  excellences  of  University 
education,  502-6 — unfitness  of  the  old  system  for  a  professional 
life,  506 — Lord  Bacon’s  opinion  of  the  value  of  experimental  phi¬ 
losophy,  508 — Sir  J.  Herschel  on  the  undue  extension  of  mathe¬ 
matical  studies,  513 — late  improvements  in  the  education  of  the 
upper  classes,  515 — our  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  branches 
of  instruction,  517. 
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Valerias,  M.,  ‘  Correspondance  inedite,  de  Mabillon  et  de  Montfaucon, 
avec  L’ltalie,’  1. 
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William  III.,  his  diplomatic  compositions  compared  with  those  of 
Louis  XIV.,  116-17. 
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